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sive on parade grounds, was no substitute for modernized equipment, organization, and training. Of some 2,200,000 men called to the colors by 1856, a mere fraction took an active part in fighting. The ruinous cost of maintaining this huge force and its failure to prevent the disastrous outcome of the war pointed to the necessity of fundamental army reforms. Moreover, it became increasingly clear, especially after the emancipation, that a system of recruitment resting exclusively on the shoulders of the lower classes, and conditions of service akin to penal servitude, could not be indefinitely maintained. The reorganization of the army was the work of General Dimitry Miliutin (created a count in 1878), assistant minister of war from 1858 and minister of war from 1861 to 1881. General Miliutin, like his brother Nicholas, was a man of vision and progressive views. He had the tsar's confidence, and his long tenure of office gave his reforms a degree of consistency and continuity not to be found in other fields.
Miliutin's program was comprehensive and thorough. Important technical improvements were introduced in the organization of the ministry of war, the general staff, the territorial distribution of the troops, the commissariat, medical service, army engineers, military courts. The obsolete weapons of the Crimean period were gradually replaced by up-to-date arms and equipment. Military schools, formerly under a separate central department, were brought in 1863 within the purview of the ministry of war and were reorganized in accordance with a liberal program which compared favorably with that of corresponding schools under the ministry of education. Miliutin's greatest achievement, however, was the humanization of discipline, the betterment of conditions of service, and the introduction of conscription borne equally by all social groups.
In the pre-reform period the normal term of service in the ranks was twenty-five years. Contingents of men required by the armed forces (usually in the age group 20 to 34) were raised through a system of recruitment which applied exclusively to "estates" liable to the poll tax, that is, to peasants, artisans, and burghers (meshchane). The nobility was exempt from military service, as were merchants, who paid instead a special tax. Army service was, in a sense, a collective rather than a personal obligation; quotas of recruits were apportioned to village and urban communities which, through their authorities, designated the recruits. The latter, however, could escape the draft by providing 'Voluntary" substitutes (okhatnik) whose services, of